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REPORT ON THE PEN PITS. 



ANCIENT MONUMENTS DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF WORKS, 

July lOth 1884. 

To the Right Hon. G. J. SHAW-LEFEVRE, M.P., 

HJf . FniST Commissioner of Works. 

Sir, 

In consequence of your decision that my excavations in the Pen pits on the borders 
of Wilts, Somerset^ and Dorset, made for the purpose of ascertaining whether any portion of 
these ancient pits should be placed under the protection of the Ancient Monuments Act, should 
be considered official, I beg to report as follows : — 

These pits consist of a number of hollows on the surface of the ground of various forms 
and sizes, some being circular and basinnahaped, averaging 15 to 30 feet in diameter, others 
being long trenches, and the whole without order or regularity in their distribution. They 
cover a tract of high land of greensand formation, and fiure for the most part contiguous to one 
another, leaving nothing but narrow ridges between the pits, whilst in some places the ridges 
are broader, and mounds of earth of irregular form intervene between the depressions. They 
originally covered a continuous area, which has been estimated at 700 acres, and the number 
of pits formerly existing has been roughly set down at 20,000, but I am not aware that any data 
exist for these figures. Sir Richard Colt Hoare gives a map of the ground, to which, however, 
there is no scale/ and Mr. Thomas Kerslake gives another,! based mainly upon the former, and 
other sources, in which the scale is too small to do more than mark the supposed area of the 
pits by a surface of small dots. Sir Richai*d Hoare says that in his time the work of levelling 
them for puiposes of cultivation had already commenced, and as this process has continued and 
is still going on, it is important that the question of the nature of these pits, which has given 
rise to so much controversy, should be decided if possible before they are entirely destroyed. 

I do not propose to enter into this controversy further than is necessary to explain the 
point at which I took up the investigation, and my reason for doing so. 

Camden, in his '* Britannia," X makes no allusion to the pits, although he mentions Pen as 
" an obscure village, but anciently famous," and he speaks of the victory of the Saxons over 
the Britons, and of the subsequent defeat of the Danes at this place. But Gough, in his 
enlargement of Camden's work, published in 1806, quoting Collinson, refers to the pits as 

• <*The Andent History of South Wiltshire," London, 1812, page 35. 
t *' Caer Pensauelcoit," a Beaaeertion, bj Thot. Kerslake, 1882. 

X Britain ; or, a Chorographicall Description of the Most flourishing kingdoms, England, Scotland, and Ireland, &c., by 
William Camden. Translated by Philemon Holland. Folio. London, 1637, page 221. 
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existing to the number of 20,000 on the site of the battle in which Edmund Ironside defeated 
the Danes in a.d. 1016. In this edition also, attention is drawn to the conversion of the latter 
part of the name of the village (Penselwood) by the Saxons into wood, in place of " eottmawr!^ 
by which this great forest was known to the Britons. 

As this identity of the British and Saxon terminations of the name of this place has been 
made the groundwork of an argument to prove that this spot is the site of a large British 
town, it may be well to pass over a good deal of spectdation, which has found vent in different 
publications, and here state briefly, as far as I understand them, the grounds on which Mr. Thomas 
Eerslake has based his opinion, that this site has been spoken of in early histories as a place 
of considerable importance. 

Two passages from Suetonius and Eutropius, ascribed to the year 47 of our era, state that 
Vespasian, on his second expedition from Qermany to Britain under Claudius, fought thirty 
(or thirty-two) battles, took twenty towns or hiU forts, and the Isle of Wight. No mention 
of any place on the mainland occurs in these accounts, but the allusion to the Isle of Wight 
shows that his operations took place somewhere on the southern coast of England. The 
ancient British Chronicle of the Kings (Brut Tysilio) supplements the Roman narrative, and 
evidently describing Vespasian's expedition, says that after landing, he marched to besiege a 
place which in the various texts — ^I quote now from Mr. Eerslake's pamphlet — appears as 
'* Caer Benhwelgeot," '* Kaer Pen Hwylcoyt," '* Chaer Penhwylgoet," " Kaerpen-Huelgoit, and 
other kindred forms of orthography.'' The Chronicle goes on to say that the Britons having 
been overcome at that place in a bloody battle, peace was concluded and Vespasian returned 
to Roma Another document, ascribed to Nennius, gives a catalogue of British cities in which 
occurs one <^Caer Pensauelcoit/* which Camden, Usher, and others, he says, admit to be 
identical with the Caer Penhuelcoit of the British Chronicles. The word '' Pensauelcoit," by 
the conversion of the termination " coit *' into its Saxon equivalent " wood,** has become 
Penselwood, and its position, inland from the Isle of Wight, makes it a likely place for the 
scene of Vespasian's final defeat of the Britons. 

But even admitting the identity of the names, setting aside the British prefix " Pen " 
signifying head, end, or extremity, which is common to so many places in this neighbourhood, 
it would not by any means follow that, at a time when the whole of the South of England 
was covered with forest, there might not have been other places with the same sylvan 
termination, this being, perhaps, the only one of the name, in these parts, which has survived 
in modern times.* But supposing the identity of the place to be established, it would not 
follow that the pits here were habitations, although it might reasonably afford grounds for 
further investigation by the only means capable of deciding the matter, viz. : by excavations 
in the pits. 

We have then to account for the word **Caer/' which is usually taken to signify a 
fortress. Mr. Eerslake points to a ridge or terrace which runs along the summit of the hill on 
the south and part of the west side of the area occupied by the pits. I took a section of this 
ridge at the angle of the hill to the south of the village of Penselwood, called Penridge, 
which is shown in Plate II. The earth appears, for some reason, to have been thrown up, 
but whether or not to form a modem bank, which is shown in the Section, I am unable to 
say. It seems certain that the upper part of this ridge has been formed by cultivation ; 

* The little town of Huelgoat (Haut-BoU), in the ancient forest of Huelgoat, in Brittany, is obyiouslj another 
example of the same name suryiying on the site of an old forest. Here, if we could transfer the scene of Vespasian's 
conquest into Brittany, we should find town, camp, name and all, admirably adapted to the theory under consideration. 
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indeed it wotdd haye been imposBible that the plateau land above should have been under 
cultivation any length of time without unintentionally fonning such a terrace as is here shown 
to exist. I can, therefore, see no evidence for or against this terrace having been made for 
defensive purposes. 

But supposing it to have been such, it appears probable this hill has been the scene of 
several battles, viz., between the Saxons and Britons in 658, under Ethelred in 1001, and again 
between Edmund Ironside and the Danes in 1016. Defences may, therefore, have been thrown 
up at any of these different times. Moreover, it is obvious that this line, supposing it to have 
been an artificial escarpment, would have defended only the southern side of the area occupied 
by the pits, and, in order to constitute a fortress, such as is implied by the word " Caer," in 
those days, it would have been necessary that it should have been surrounded by an eficeinte 
continuS on all sides. There is certainly no evidence that the area of the pits was so fortified 
bn its north, east, and west sides. The idea of defence by detached posts, which Mr. Eerslake 
appears to assume as possible on these sides, would have formed an ineffectual protection, as 
the besiegers would have pushed between them, leaving the garrisons, armed only with short- 
range missiles, shut up in their forts. Such a means of defence on this account has never 
been adopted in early times. Besides which, the chief of these forts on the east side, if not the 
only one, namely, the castle on Qaspar Common, called Orchard Castle, which Mr. Eerslake 
supposes to have commanded the valley of approach, formed by the Stour, I shall presently 
prove to be of Norman origin, as indeed its form indicates, and to be of subsequent 
construction to the pits. 

Even supposing such an enonnous town to have existed in British times, which is 
very improbable, the evidence of its having been a fortified place is entirely wanting; To all 
this must be added that throughout the whole congregation of pits there is no trace to be seen 
of thoroughfares or outlets of any kind which would have been necessary in so large a 
town, and which are always apparent in the arrangement of British villages. It would be 
unreasonable to suppose that so large a population cotdd have congregated together, so closely 
packed, without leaving more traces of organisation than is to be seen in a rabbit warren. 

Sir Richard Colt Hoare, who lived near these pits, and to whom the greater part of the 
property hereabouts belonged, naturally turned his attention to the subject, and in his work on 
the " Ancient History of South Wiltshire," speaks of three conjectures which he says have been 
put forward at various times by persons who have examined the ground : — 

1st. That the ground was thus excavated for the simple purpose of procuring stone. 

2nd. That the Britons resorted to this spot for the querns or millstones, with which in 
ancient times they bruised their com. 

3rd. That they were made for the purpose of habitations or a place of refuge in times of 
danger. 

As regards the first proposition, that they were quarries for stone, he says, with truth, that 
so large a tract of land would not have been excavated for quarrying stone in the ordinary 
manner ; " for these excavations," he says, " in general cease with the upper stratum of sand, 
which covers a deep and fine bed of hard greenstone." "I have found," he says, "this 
stratum of sand perforated in some places, and fragments of the stone dispersed about, which 
proves that the workmen could not have been ignorant of the substratum which they would 
have followed had stone been the object of their research. 

The second hypothesis, relating to the querns, he thinks ingenious, but still admitting of 
some of the aforesaid objections; **for on finding a bed of stone suited to their purpose, would 
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not the Britons, or, indeed, any being endowed with common sense, have followed that stratum 
instead of opening so many thousands of pits over an extensive tract of land, in precipitous 
situations, and on the steep sides of hills t " But, he continues, ^'in every part of this district 
where pits have been opened or levelled, these querns or millstones have invariably been found. 
They are made of the native gi*eenstone, and rudely formed ; those which have holes perforated 
in the middle were the upper stones, and were turned round the lower one by means of a 
handle fixed into the perforation. Similar stones have been found at Knock and other British 
villages. Those at Pen have decided marks of the tool upon them, and appear never to have 
been need.** 

Sir Richard does not, however, appear to me to have sufficiently considered the difficulty 
under which the Britons would have laboured in quarrying the hard rock with the tools at 
their disposal It may, indeed, be safely said that the Britons were not great quarrymen. All 
their stone monuments were constructed of undressed stones, chiefly boulders, and, with the' 
exception of the trilithons at Stonehenge, scarcely any appear to have been quarried. Their 
stone erections were usually composed of rough stones, some of which appear to have been 
transported from great distances. Witness their great cairns and cromlechs, and their stone 
ramparts, such as their great circle at Mayborough, near Penrith, which is composed of rude 
stones collected entirely from the bed of the neighbouring river at an enormous cost of labour. 
They spared no pains in excavating loose earth and chalk, as. shown by their great flint mines 
at CSssbury and Grime's Graves, and their great ramparts all over the country ; but the hard 
rock generally beat them, and it would be quite in accordance with what is known of their 
other performances that they should spread then* operations over a large tract of ground in 
search of loose stones rather than grapple with the solid rock. In obtaining such stones from 
beneath the surface, the Britons, having reached the rock at a distance of four to eight feet by 
the removal of the superincumbent sand, would skim along the surface of it, detaching such 
fragments as could be easily separated from the matrix, availing themselves of the natural 
joints for the insertion of sticks as levers. Moreover, in the opinion of some experienced 
qiiarrymen in the neighbourhood, all the stone here was not suitable for querns, some of the 
upper parts being too brittle and other parts at the bottom being too soft, so that they would 
have to select their materials as they skimmed along the surface of the rock rather than by 
quarrying continuously.* 

Of the third conjecture, that they were made for habitations. Sir Richard appears at first 
to have favoured this view, but concludes by saying, " yet we do not find a sufficient quantity 
of charred wood, animal bones, or pottery to justify us in fixing this spot as a permanent 
residence of the Britons." 

* To make this clearer, I gire verbafciin the evidence of Thomas Welch, one of my workmen, whose knowledge of the 
stratification of the soil appeared to me well confirmed bj the excayations as they proceeded. He said : " I hare worked for 
stone (f 6r building) in the pits for many years. There are usually three layers or qiuUities of stone lying level beneath the 
surface and beneath the sand. The top layer — 1 to 2 feet — is made of fragments (all torn to pieces), which I consider was 
of no use to the old people. Beneath that was another layer, perhaps 1| ft. thick on an average, consisting of larger pieces, 
and much harder than the upper one. It is used now for building walls. Beneath this we find another layer of the same 
stone as the other two, but solid and soft, not in fragments like the other two — a kind of freestone. All these layers are 
deeper in the middle of the hills than on the sides, and the pits which the old people dug are generally deeper in the middle 
than at the sides. The bottoms of the pits, when you come across them, always go down as far as the second layer of hard- 
stone, so that they are deeper in the centre of the hill than at the sides, and I think it was to get stone from this second layer 
that they made the pits. The top layer was of no use to them, but the second layer was the kind they wanted, and the 
bottom layer was too solid and soft, and they could not work it. I scarcely ever found a bit of potteiy of any kind, but I 
have seen more than 20 millstones got out, and they were always made of the second layer. Sometimes you find them 
broken, and both pieces left ; so it seems that when they got broken, they left them there." 
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This objection at the present time ha43 acquired additional force by the accumulated 
experience of many years. It would, therefore, be doing Sir Richard Hoare an injustice 
to infer, as some have done, that he committed himself to any of these hypotheses. He 
appears to have suspended his judgment, which was obviously the frame of mind best suited 
to the evidence at his disposal. 

But it is to properly conducted excavations that recourse must be had for reliable 
evidence, and for this pm-pose a Committee was appointed in 1879 by the Somersetshire 
Archeeological Society, consisting of several members of the Society, the Rev. H. H. Winwood, 
F.G.S., being the active worker and framer of the report. It may therefore be convenient to 
speak of it as Mr. Winwood's Committee. Having been asked to assist, though not a member 
of the Committee or of the Society at that time, I went down and made a plan of Orchard 
Castle, which was published in the repoi*t.* This is the same castle, a view of which is shown 
in the present report, Plate III. A section was then cut through the " outer rampart " at the 
uppermost of the two places marked " outer rampart, and ditch " in the view, which resulted 
in finding fragments of glazed pottery and other mediaeval remains beneath the rampart in 
positions which showed they must have been placed there before or during the construction 
of the rampart. It was therefore apparent that the camp was of Norman construction, or, at 
any rate, not earlier than that time. The form of the keep, moreover, and the outer bailey 
may be recognised as Norman. Whether the keep was surmounted by a stone building, as 
tradition affirms, may be questioned, but it is well known that both in France and England the 
Normans frequently crowned keeps of this kind with wooden superstructures. I may add that 
in subsequent excavations in the interior of the camp I found nothing but fragments of pottery 
of mediaeval pattern. This disposes of one of the forts which have been supposed to form part 
of the defence of the pit dwellings, a supposition which I have already shown to be improbable 
on miUtary groimds. 

During the excavation of the rampart, the remains of one of the old pits with which the 
hill is covered was found beneath the body of the rampart, showing that it existed there, in 
continuity with the others on the outside of the ditch and those which covered Gaspar 
Conmion, before the fortification was thrown up, and that it was filled up by the earth 
excavated from the ditch during the construction of the rampart. This fixes the date of the 
fortification as being subsequent to the construction of the pits, and confirms the opinion as to 
the probable early origin of the latter. The section made through the rampart was afterwards 
continued by Mr. Winwood beyond the ditch, cutting through two of the pits, which resulted 
in laying bare the greensand rock in situations which showed that in all probability the pits 
had been formed in quarrying it, tool marks being found on some of the detached fragments, 
and nothing being brought to light which had the sUghtest resemblance to a pit dwelling, 
nor was there any pottery or bones found in them. Two cone-shaped pits were also opened in 
the parish of Pen, forming part of the series and with like results. 

Mr. Winwood reported in favour of the pits being the remains of quarries made for the 
purpose of obtaining stone for querns and other purposes, but three of the members of the 
Committee recorded their dissent from the conclusion arrived at by him in so far as regards 
the report being considered final, on ground that the excavations had been insufficient to settle 
a question which had been so long controverted. Mr. Eerslake also issued another pamphlet 
which he termed a ^^ Re^^LSsertion^^ in which he gave it as his opinion that his previous conclusion 
Btood unaffected by Mr. Win wood's Report. From the correspondence which ensued, it 

• Someraetohire ArchaBOlogicftl and Natural History Society's Proceedings, 1879. Yol. XXY., puge 6, 
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became evident that the matter had passed out of the region of calm investigation and had 
become a party question, and that no agreement was likely to be come to by those who 
stood committed to definite opinions, on the evidence as it stood. 

As, however, the work of levelling was still going on, it was undesirable that the question 
should be left in a state of imcertainty. The Bill for the '^ Preservation of Ancient Monuments '' 
having passed through Parliament, afforded the means of preserving at least a portion of the 
remaining pits, if any suiBicient grounds existed for supposing that they formed part of a 
British town, of such great size as materially to alter our estimate of the condition of the 
Britons before the Roman invasion. None of the objectors to Mr. Winwood's conclusions had 
ventured to doubt either his impartiality or his competency for the work which he had under- 
taken, and as their dissent was based solely on the insufficiency of the examination and the 
want of means at his disposal, it appeared desirable that the excavations should be renewed. 
Moreover, it must be admitted to have been unfortunate that no sections were taken of the 
excavations in the pits which had been examined ; and on this account it was not easy to 
put before the public, in a clear manner, the evidence on which the results had been 
arrived at. 

My own part in the previous excavations had ceased with the examination of the rampart, 
and although I had every confidence in the concluding portion of the investigation conducted 
by Mr. Winwood, I determined to cut a complete section through the hill in another place, 
to lay bare the undisturbed rock throughout, and by carefully examining the original shape of 
the pits before they had become transformed by silting, to ascertain whether any firesh light 
could be thrown upon the matter. Invitations were sent to most of those who had taken 
part in the controversy to be present at the excavations, but only Mr. Winwood was able to 
avail himself of the opportunity thus afforded for further investigation. 

After carefully examining the whole of the pits on the hill three timeef, I fixed upon a spot 
some 200 yards to the west of the former excavation, for the following reasons: — 1st, the 
portion of the collection of pits situated on Gaspar Common had been less frequently examined 
than those of the same continuous series in the parish of Pen, which had been frequently cut 
into during the process of levelling, and had produced no evidence of habitation ; 2nd, owing 
to the comparative narrowness of the hill, a better section could be obtained here, which would 
show the undisturbed ground on each side of the pits and the slope of the hill on each side ; 
Srdly, the pits here appeared to be less irregular, and more like habitation pits. 

A spot was chosen which cut through two symmetrically-formed circular pits of such size 
that they might easily have been roofed over, and therefore of a form and size most likely to 
have been pit dwellings. This selection was intended also to meet the objection which had 
been put forward in the case of the sites previously chosen, that some of the pits, though 
originally constructed for habitations, had been subsequently transformed by quarrying. If 
any of the pits on the hill were in their original form, those now selected on account of their 
synunetry and the evenness of their margins, must have been such pits. Before the examination 
commenced they certainly had all the appearance of having been cut in circles out of the 
undisturbed ground, which could not be said of many others, or even of the majority of them. 

Plate I. is a plan of about 10,000 square yards of the hill through which the section 
was cut, showing the slopes of the hill on the north and south, and the distribution of the 
surrounding pits with the ridges and moimds of earth between. This was carefully surveyed 
by my assistfiints under my direction. The position is also shown in the view, Plate III., by 
the words " Cutting made through Pits." Pits 1 and 2, Plate I., are the pits selected to be cut 
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through on account of their symmetry. In Plate IE. a section is given of the catting, with a' 
plan of the cutting showing the direction of the joints in the rock beneath. These joints are 
marked by black lines ruoning obliquely across the plan, and were carefully fixed with a 
prismatic compass. The letters in the section correspond to those on the plan, Plate L The 
references to the various soils and rocks are given at the side. The thick black lines in the 
plan, Plate I., show the margin of the excavations made by the original workers and re-discovered 
by us. A comparison of these lines with the shading of the pits which indicates the present 
appearance of the surface, will show to what extent the original excavations coincide with the 
present undulations of the surface as a£fected by time and weathering. The dotted lines show 
the outlines of the cuttings made by us. The dimensions of the several levels are shown in 
the section, and were taken with a spirit-level, as were also the slopes of the hill. My 
assistants were Mr. F. James (my secretary) and Mr. W. Tomkin, draughtsman in permanent 
employ. It is probable that the rock in the section is marked, for diagramimatic purposes, 
thicker than it really is, as its thickness could not be ascertained without cutting through it. 
In other places it has been seen t,o average about 4 feet. 

The cutting was commenced at C (Plates I. and 11.) near the top of the northern slope of 
the hill. After digging through the surface mould and about three feet of sandy clay with 
chert, the original surface was reached, marked by a line of buff-coloured sand, showing that 
the part above had been heaped up by the original excavators. Fragments of stone were 
found lying horizontally on this old surface line. Beneath this came disintegrated rock in 
more or less horizontal layers, in digging through which it became evident that to dig 
down to the rock by means of successive pits would have been a work of great labour, on 
account of having to dig vertically through the horizontal layers of stone, and that to push 
trenches horizontally along the surface of the rock would have been a much easier process. 
Beneath this, at a depth of four to seven feet from the top, we came to the solid sandstone 
rock, the joints of which ran obliquely across the cutting, bearing N. 28° W. The joints 
throughout the section dipped down to south at an angle of 24° with the horizon, but the 
bedding of the rock, as ascertained by the layers of fossils, was nearly horizontal, dipping 
slightly to the south. The geologists present held different opinions as to the formation of 
these joints, one attributing it to shrinkage and the other supposing them to represent a 
succession of small fatdts. It is immaterial for my present purpose which of these two 
suppositions is the correct one. In any case they formed lines of weakness by means of which 
the large blocks of sandstone might be detached from the matrix. 

Pushing the section southward, at G we came to the vertical line, easily- perceived in 
the section, which marked the margin of the original excavations. This line G H, Plate I., 
was followed out and found to run across the cutting into Pit 3 on the south-east and Pit 
4 on the north-west, showing that the present circular form of Pit 1, which had been selected 
on account of its symmetry, did not in any way accord with the shape of the original 
excavations. The bottom of the pit also was shown, by excavating the silting and exposing 
the sandstone rock, to be very irregular, running down on the slope of the joints to a depth 
of 10-5 feet from the surface, proving that it could not by any possibility have been used as a 
habitation, but had been formed simply by the removal of irregular blocks of sandstone on 
the lines of tiie joints. 

Continuing the cutting southward, at L we came to a block of sand which appeared to be 
unmoved on the west side of the cutting. The old surface line above this, marked as before 
by a buff line of sand, dipped down towards R in a manner which appeared to indicate that it 

B 
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liad fallen in daring the ezcavation8. The line of old sorface terminated abruptly in the 
hollow, and was not continuous with the old surface line above M. At R a deep pit filled with 
silting had to be excavated to a depth of 16 feet firom the surface, beneath which the bottom 
was found sloping irregularly on the line of the joints, and it appeared evidently to be the comer 
of a trench or pit which had been cut lower than the others in search of stone. This was the 
deepest part of the old excavations that we found, but there was no indication here of any pit 
at all on the surface. In the silting above, a single tooth of eui ox was found at a depth of 
4 feet 6 inches beneath the surface, the only bone of any kind found during the excavations, 
but in perfect preservation, showing that bones, had they existed, would probably have been 
well preserved. Above this at T, in the surfisice mould, was found a flint scraper, well chipped, 
but I attach no importance to this solitary discovery of a flint implement. At M, another 
portion of undisturbed ground was found, on the west side only, as before, but the margin of 
the old excavation dipped abruptly at P, where tool marks were observed on the undisturbed 
rock at a depth of 10 feet from the surface. A drawing of these tool marks is sho^vn in 
another part of Plate II., and they consisted of furrows 0*40 of an inch in width, scored down 
from left to right, as if formed by the pick of a left-handed man. In the centre of the pit at 
S, at a depth of 7'75 feet beneath the surface, six broken fragments of quemstones were 
found as if thrown together during the filling in of the pit, one of which is represented in 
Plate n. All had marks of having been tool-dressed, and they were probably thrown away as 
being imperfect. The fact that tool marks were found on all the quemstones, and only at 
one spot upon the undisturbed rock, proved that the workmen could not have quarried the 
rock continuously, otherwise tool marks wotdd have been found all over. They appear only to 
have removed the loose stones, or such as could be easily detached. The margins of the 
excavations in Pit 2, where they were laid bare in the section, correspond as to position fedrly 
well with the circumference of the pit, but they ran obUquely across the section on the lines of 
the joiuts, indicating, that in all probability, they ran continuously in this direction, and, if 
followed, would have led into some of the other depressions on either side, as in the case of 
Pit 1. The bottom of this pit was cleared of its silting, and was found to be quite irregular 
like the others, and formed probably by the removal of blocks of stone along the lines of joints. 
Similar evidence was obtained by continuing the section down the southern slope of the hill, 
where an old margin line was found running across the section into Pit 5, as shown by the 
thick line in the plan, Plate I. ' 

It would thus appear that the circular form of some of the pits is wholly delusive, in so 
far as it might be supposed to indicate shapes suitable for human habitation* The probability 
is that the original excavators followed the lines of the joints in continuous trenches, throwing 
back the sand in irregular heaps, and a general coincidence in the lines of pits, depressions and 
ridges on the surface in the vicim'iy of the section, with the lines of joints in the rocks laid bare 
in the section, makes it probable that these trenches followed the lines of the joints, which 
have a general becuing of 28 degrees to the west of north. Where the depressions in the 
rubbish thus thrown back happened to have equal length and breadth, the loose sand, in the 
course of time, became rounded into perfectly circular pits, but in other cases, the long 
trenches and the ridges between them can still be traced on the ground. This may be seen 
by an examination of the plan, Plate I., but it was more easily seen on the ground. The 
ridges and circles are not spaces of undisturbed ground left between the pits, but simply heaps 
of ejectamenta thrown back and rendered more or less uniform in appearance by age and 
silting. The sides of the orig^al excavations discovered in the section were also found to be 
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perfectly upright^ and even undercut in some placea, so that they could not have stood a couple 
of days in this soil, if the holes had not been quickly filled up by earth cast back from fresh 
excavationa 

It is possible that here and there round pits may have been cut to ascertain the position 
of the stone, but they are, I beheve, exceptions to the rule. We must not, however, exclude 
from possibility the supposition that shafts may have been sunk in some places, down to the 
upper surface of the stone, and galleries driven from the bottoms of the shafts along the 
sorfaoe of the stone. This mode of quarrying was known to the Britons for obtaining 
chalk, flint, and sand, and it was used by the Romans for chalk building stone. In most 
places the stone here appears to have been too near the surface to admit of the process, but 
the pit at B, Plate U., 16 feet in depth, is suggestive of some proceeding of this nature, 
although it could not be determined with certainly, owing, perhaps, to the galleiy having 
fallen in. In cases where a gallery fell in, it would produce a long depression on the sm*£Btce 
such as is seen m some places. I should not be surprised to hear that galleries were found 
on the hill hereafter. 

If any doubt could exist as to the effect of silting in the soft sandy soil of the hill, it 
would be dispelled by an examination of the section shown in Plate IL of the cutting made 
through the ditch of the keep of the castle on the north side. Here the original escarp and 
counterscarp of the ditch were laid bare in an excavation made to ascertain the original shape 
of the ditch. It was found to have silted up as much as 5 feet in the centre since its con- 
struction in Norman times, and the pits, many of them, have no doubt, been subjected to 
this process for a much longer period. 

From first to last not a single fragment of pottery the size of a pin's head was found 
in any part of the section through the pits, although it was carefully looked for by all the 
workmen, which is quite in confirmation of the evidence of Sir Richard Colt Hoare, and of 
the workmen who, since his time, have been employed continuously for many years in 
levelling the pits on the opposite side of the hill. To make this clearer, I questioned 
several workmen whom I found digging in the pits, and who stated that they had been so 
^i^gftged) on and off, for 20 and 30 years, and they all agreed in saying that they had never 
found any pottery in the pits during the whole of that time. I consider this evidence con- 
clusive against the habitation theory, for i^ as has been assumed by the advocates of that 
hypothesis, many of the pits, though originally dug for habitations, have since been transformed 
by quarrying for stone ; this quarrying process would not have eliminated from the soil all 
trace of pottery, the fragments of which would simply have become re^arranged, and would 
have been discovered in the ejectamenta thrown out by the workmen. I have myself 
examined, in various camps and ancient villages in the South of England, many pits (about 
65 in all) which have been associated with British dwellings, though rfiurely forming the 
dweUings themselves of the ancient Britons, and I have found pottery in all of them, so that I 
can certify as to its occurrence, in great abundance, in all the British habitations that I have 
explored, and the older the period the more certainly are such vestiges likely to be found, owing 
to the imperfection of the material and its consequent greater liability to become broken and 
strewed about. 

One other point only deserves mention. In a preliminary report furnished by Professor 
Boyd-Dawkins for the use of Mr. Winwood's Committee, in which that distinguished geologist 
gave his reasons for supposing the pits to have been made to procure stone, he pointed out 
that the sand which overlies the horizontal stratum of rock for a thickness of some feet, is 
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thinner towards the edges than in the centre of the hill, and this he considered sufficient to 
account for the observed fact that the pits and trenches on the summit of the hill were deeper 
than on the edges, the layer of stone being horizontal and cropping out on the sides, whilst the 
surface dipped down to it at the edges ; it would of course require deeper pits to reach the 
stone in the middle of the hill than on the sides. But on the supposition that the stratum of 
stone was horizontal, not more than 3 or 4 feet in thickness, and underlaid by great depth of 
sand beneath, which is undoubtedly the formation which prevails on most of the hills, how 
comes it that on Gaspar Common, in the valley to the north, and therefore beneath the level 
of the layer of stone (see plan, Plate I.), pits occur right down to the bottom of the hill in 
positions in which, according to the generally received opinion of geologists, as above stated, 
they would have found nothing but sand ? This circumstance does not appear to have been 
taken hold of as it might have been by those who have advocated the habitation theory. 

In order to ascertain whether stone occurred as low down in the valley ^ the range of ^ 
pits, I caused the section to be continued in the same line down the north side of the hill, as 
shown in the plan and section at A B, Plates I. and II., and after the removal of a considerable 
amount of sand I found not only that stone did occur at that level, but also clear evidence that 
the soil had been disturbed and the stone worked at that spot; a half-worked quernstone 
was also found in the sand. We may therefore feel assured that the exceptional occurrence 
of pits low down in the valley on this side, arose from the exceptional presence of stone of the 
quality suitable for querns in this place. 

Taking all these facts into consideration, I think the conclusions arrived at by Mr. 
Winwood, and those who preceded him in the grindstone theory, are fuUy confirmed by the 
excavations conducted by me, nor are there any grounds that I can perceive for supposing that 
the pits were at any time constructed for habitations. 

When we consider how greatly the discovery of a large metropolis, such as Mr. Eerslake 
and others have supposed, would have changed our view of the social condition of the Britons, 
it is perhaps satisfactory that the results of our investigations should be in harmony with our 
previous knowledge on this subject. " Perhaps," says Mr. Kerslake in his pamphlet, " it may 
be one of the great lessons of such a monument that our current estimate of the numbers 
of prehistoric populations ffiJls much short of the reality.*' No doubt this would be the case, 
but on this account we should be careful that the current opinion in the matter should not 
be altered on insufficient grounds. All over the south of England we find hill tops surmounted 
by small forts, capable of containing small garrisons, which, there is reason for supposing, 
were the strongholds of independent tribes that lived in their vicinity, and ran to these fortified 
places for defence with their flocks and herds when they were attacked by neighbouring tribes. 
Had such a large town as this existed anywhere in the south of England it must have 
dominated the others, and rendered their defences useless ; yet we know fi-om excavations 
made by myself and others in some of them, as, for instance, Cissbury, Cabum, and Winklebury, 
that they were occupied by the Britons continuously up to the time of the Romans, and were 
in all probability the identical oppidsB mentioned in connection with Vespasian's conquests. 
One of these small camps, of the same character as the othei*s, is situated on White Sheet 
Hill, within three miles of the Pen pits, which we may reasonably suppose was the stronghold 
of the tribe resident in this part of the country, but which would not have contained a 
hundredth part of the population of such a town as has been supposed to have existed here. 
We know, indeed, that the Britons were capable of temporary combination for defence, and 
there is nothing in the results of my investigation which either favours or disproves the 
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supposition that this spot may have witnessed some such concerted action of independent 
tribes at the time of Vespasian's invasion ; but we have no grounds for supposing that they 
were permanently organised in leurge cities. 

As regards the time at which these pits were first made for procuring stone, I am not aware 
that there is any sufficient evidence to go upon. The quemstones found in the surrounding 
villages, all of which are said to have come from the pits, are of various sizes. Some are small, 
not more than 9 inches in diameter ; others exceed 2 feet in diameter, and may be of more 
recent origin. 

The excavations commenced on the 23nd of October and continued until November 
4th, 1883. Mr. Winwood and myself were present during the whole time, as were also my 
assistants above named. Twelve men were employed. The trenches were kept open as 
long as possible, and were visited by several gentiemen of the neighbourhood, amongst 
others, by Mr. Mansel-Pleydell, President of the Borset Field Club, who remained two days, 
and who, in a letter to the AthencBunij has recorded his acceptance generally of the conclusions 
at which we arrived. 

A. PITT-RIVERS, Lieut-General, 

Inspector of Ancient Monuments. 
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